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LA BATAILLE DE TRENTE ANGLOIS ET DE T RENTE 

BRETONS^ 

I. HISTORICAL 

In an interesting passage of his Chronicles,^ Froissart calls attention 
to the popular historical poetry relating to the conflict in Brittany 
between the factions of Charles de Blois and Jean de Montfort, a 
struggle which lasted from the death of Duke Jean III (April 30, 
1341) to the battle of Auray (September 29, 1364).3 Probably no 
period of the Hundred Years' War was so full of romantic incidents 
and dramatic situations well adapted to stir the mind of the popular 
poet, as this combined civil and international strife. While the long 
contest between France and England had from the very first its semi- 
apocryphal record in poetry of various kinds, ranging from the 
dignified compositions of writers like Deschamps* to the coarse 
expressions of vulgar superstitions and racial hatred of imnamed 
authorship,' probably the longest of these compositions relate to the 
Breton wars of which the battle of the Thirty was an incident. 

However, if Froissart recognizes the existence of this poetry, in 
the passage referred to, he expresses himself in plain terms as to its 
unreliability and tells us that in order to obtain the truth, 

ai ge aI16 et cherchiet le plus grant partie de Bretaigne, et enquis et 
demand^ as seigneurs et as hiraux les gerrez, les prises, les assaux, les envaies, 
les bataillez, les rescousses et tous les biauxfes d'armes qui y sent avenut; 
and further, that he did so, 
k la requests de mes diz seigneurs et h ses frais. 

» In the MSS the poem is called La Bataille de Trente Anglois et de Trente Bretons: 
other editors, however, have styled it Le Combat des Trente by which term It is frequently 
referred to. 

2 Froissart, ed. S. Luce, Paris, 1870, II, 265. 

» This contest, due to the rival claims of Jean de Montfort and Jeanne de PenthiSvre, 
wife of Charles de Blois, belongs to the domain of history and need not be considered here. 
The most exhaustive treatment is that of A. de La Borderie, HUtoire de Bretagne, Rennes, 
1906, III, 411 fl. 

' Of. Ballade sur la mort de Bertrand du Ouesclin, pub. by Leroux de Lincy in Chants 
hist, frans., 1841, I, 258, and Ballade sur la tr&ve faite awe I'Angleterre, ibid., p. 273. 

= E.g., Leroux de Lincy, " Vaux-de-Vire du temps de I'occupation des Anglais," op. 
cit., pp. 300 fit. The very considerable mass of poetry of this kind has never been pub- 
lished in entirety or treated as a whole. The editor of this text is now collecting the 
material for a bibliography of the subject and expects to publish it in due time. 
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2 Henry Raymond Brush 

Consequently, we are compelled to consider Froissart's criticism both 
in the light of his trip to Brittany, which extended from April, 1366, 
to January, 1367,i and also in that of the motives which influenced 
him and may have affected the accuracy of his statements. From 
his account we gather that there were many compositions of the 
popular sort and that the jongleurs had greatly departed from the 
truth.^ Froissart's criticism has been referred to in this connection.' 
But apparently it has not been considered important to note what 
Froissart himself states a little farther on in the same passage, namely, 
that his original was Jehan le Bel and that a large portion of the 
accoimt of the wars in Brittany is almost a literal transcription of 
the latter's work. As a matter of authority we must turn at once to 
Jehan le Bel and if Froissart copies him, we must remember that the 
first redaction of Book I (which contains the wars in Brittany) was 
written between 1376 and 1380 at the instigation of Gui de Blois^ and 
that Froissart never is consciously unjust to the English side. As for 
Jehan le Bel, with whom we are directly concerned, we have also to 
remember that he gained his information by inquiry and hearsay 
from a distance and never, so far as we know, visited Brittany as did 
Froissart.^ He twice speaks of the poetical literature, once in terms 
of a single book or liwe rimS and again in the plural, indicating that 
he consulted several. I quote his words : 

Je ne sgay pas dire toutes les aventures qui leur sourvindrent, car je n'y 
fus pas, et ceulx qui m'en ont racont6 m'en dit en tant de diverses maniferes 
que je m'en sgay k quoy tenir de la verite. J'ay trouv6 en ung livre rim6, 
que ung jongleur a fait, tant de bourdes et de menteries que je ne les oseroie 
dire. Si me tairay, afSn que je n'en soye repris de mensonge; et se j'en 
escris plus avant ou mains qu'il n'en fut, si me soit pardonn6 car jfe nefus pas 
partout oii hs aventures avindrent.^ 

and again: 

» Of. Froissart, ed. K. de Lettenhove, Bruxelles, 1870, 1, Part I, 151-55. 

2 "Pluiseur gongleour et enchanteour en place ont chantfi et rimet lez guerrez de 
Bretague et corromput, par leurs chaugons et rimes controuvfies, le juste et vraie hlstoire, 
etc.," Froissart, ed. S. Luce, 11, p. 265. 

a Of. GrStier, Grundriss, II, Part I, p. 1087. 

« Of. Froissart, ed. K. de Lettenhove, I, Part II, p. 35. 

5 "Et pour chascun mielx infourmer comment tous ces maiUx avindrent j 'en conteray 
une partie alnsy que je le scay et que j'en ay euquis et ouy dire i, ceulx qui out estS oii 
je n'ay mie esU." — ^Jehau le Bel, ed. Polain, Bruxelles, 1863, 1, 226. 

8 Op. cit., II, 11 (Jehan le Bel is referring to events of 1343). 
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La Bataille de Tbente 3 

Je ne m'ose plus avant entremettre de center comment ces deux grandes 
assemblies se departirent ne quelles aventures il y eut, car je n'y fus pas mye, 
et jasoit que je treuve en ces romans rim6s dont j'ay parle cy dessus biacop 
de choses, neantmoins, pour ce qu'elles sont plus plaines de mensonge que 
de verity je ne les ose dire.^ 

These references indicate the existence of a body of popular poetry 
relating to current events. The amount of this poetry was probably 
much larger than what has been preserved and the compositions were 
unreliable historically, as would be expected. 

The most famous of the/^s d'armes of which Froissart speaks is no 
doubt the Bataille de Trente, a bitterly contested duel by agreement 
between thirty Bretons headed by Jean de Beaimianoir, representing 
the party of Charles de Blois, and thirty combined English, Ger- 
mans, and Bretons under the leadership of Richard Brambro, captain 
of Ploermel, for the party of Edward III and Jean de Montfort. 
The most probable cause of the combat was the mistreatment of the 
peasants by the English commander, who extorted everything 
possible from them by imprisonment and even bodily torture.^ 
Jean de Beaumanoir, the captain of Josselin, remonstrated with 
Brambro and was so discourteously treated that he challenged the 
latter to fight the matter out with an equal number on each side.^ 
As a result the English were defeated and made prisoners and 
Brambro was killed. This victory, coming only five years after the 
disastrous day at Crecy,* was one of the bright spots for the French 
in the midst of a long list of calamities and was celebrated by them 
in the poem with which we are concerned. It was also celebrated in 
the chronicles, whereas the English, with comprehensible reticence, 
fail to make mention of it in their records. For a long time it 

1 Op. eit., II, 18. He Is speaking of the armies of Edward III and of the Duke of 
Normandy. 

' Bretagne suHered greatly from this sort of treatment; of. La Borderle, op. cit., pp. 
509 and 511. It was out of such soldiery that the great companies were formed under 
the leadership of men like Oalverley, KnoUes, and Hawkwood. who made their names a 
terror even into Italy. (]?urther, of. E. de PrSvUle, "Des grandes compagules au XIV» 
siede," Bih. Sc. Charles, \^^^ s6r., Ill, 258-81 and V, 232-53.) 

' There are a number of instances of this kind of combat in the Hundred Years' 
War. Cf. the combat between seven French and seven English in 1402, commemorated 
by a ballad of Christine de Pizan (Leroux de Lincy, op. cit., II, 287) ; that of fifteen French 
and fifteen English at Nantes in 1382 (cf. La Chronique du Lays de Bourbon, ed. Chazaud, 
Paris, 1876, pp. 127-29); of five EngUsh and five French at Vanues in 1382 (»6»d., pp. 
130-32) ; of ten Bretons and ten Germans at Bome in 1377 (cf . D. Morlce, Histoire de 
Bretagne, Gulngamp, 1835, V, 148). 

' The date of the battle of the TMrty was March 27, 1351. 
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4 Henry Ratmond Brush 

does not seem to have been known through any work of earlier date 
than the Chronique de Jean de St. Paul of 1470/ and this circumstance 
gave rise to disputes as to its authenticity.^ In later years various 
accounts of the Bataille have been discovered which put an end to 
any doubt in the matter. The earliest historical version is that of 
Jehan le Bel which was written before 1357;* then follow the mention 
by Jean de Venette, the continuator of the work of Guillaume de 
Nangis, written between 1360 and 1368;^ by the author of the 
Chronique Normande du XIV Si^cle, written 1369-72;* by Froissart 
in the first redaction of Book I of the Chronicles, written after 1376;* 
and in the Chronique des Quatre Premiers Valois.'' There is also a 
mention by Christine de Pizan in her Life of Charles V, composed in 
1403.^ These contemporary records leave no doubt that the combat 
actually occurred. Froissart even tells us that he saw one of the 
combatants, Yvain Charruel, at a banquet of the king of France (cf . 
ed. K. de Lettenhove, V, 295). 

The question remains as to whether any of these chroniclers ever 
saw a version of our poem and whether it was one of the productions 
criticized by Jehan le Bel and Froissart. There is nothing in the 
accounts given by Jean de Venette, by the author of the Chronique 
Normande, or by that of the Chronique des Quatre Premiers Valois to 
show that they knew the poem; their accounts consist only of a few 
lines each. 

By far the most extensive accounts of the combat are that of Jehan 
le Bel and the three versions of Froissart.' The version of Jehan le 

1 StiU unpublished: MS Arsenal 3912 (263 H.P.), fol. 111. 

2 Cf. Daru, Histoire de Bretagne, Paris, 1826, II, 112 n. 

5 Cf. Chronique de Jehan le Bel, I, Introduction, p. xxxvi. 

» " Et sicut in Plamelis ubi triginta de parte Gallicorum contra triginta de Angllcoriun 
Insimul concorditur pugnaverunt, ubi pars Angllcorum devicta est." — ^Ed. d'AcliSry, 
Spicilegium, Parisiis, 1723, III, p. 106. For tlie date of tixe Clu-onicle, cf. H. G6raud, 
"Guillaume de Nangis et ses continuateurs," Bib. Ec. Charles, l^"* s6r., Ill, 17 ft. 

5 Ed. A. et JE. Molinier, Paris, 1882, p. 101. For date of composition, cf . Intro- 
duction, p. XXV. 

• Of. ed. K. de Lettenliove, I, Part I, p. 36. 

' Ed. S. Luce, Soc. de I'histoire de France, 1862, p. 20. 

' Ed. Abbe le Boeul, 1742, Book II, chap. 2S, quoted by De Oourcy, Le Combat des 
Trente, St. Pol de Leon, 1857, p. 17. 

» I.e., in the first redaction of Book I (ed. K. de Lettenhove, V, 289f.); in the third 
redaction of Book I, written 1400-1404 (op. cit., V, 291f.) ; and in the Chroniques abrigies, 
written 1404-10 (op. cit., XVII, 281 f.). For discussion of dates, cf. Froissart, ed. K. de 
Lettenhove, I, part II, pp. 168 S. 
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La Bataille de Trente 5 

Bel shows some discrepancies when compared with that of the poem. 
Jean de Beaumanoir is styled Robert de Beaumont; nothing is said 
of the oppression of the peasants and Beaumont (Beaumanoir) makes 
his challenge to fight for the honor of their dames whom Brambro 
calls amyes; Brambro is ung souldoyer d'Alemaigne qu'on appeloit 
Brandebourch; the day of the combat is Wednesday; the sixty are 
represented as meeting and conversing before the battle began. On 
the other hand it is equally true that there are expressions in Jehan 
le Bel's account which strikingly recall certain lines of the poem. 
Beaumont (Beaumanoir) asks the English leader if he has "nulz 
compaignons ou deux ou trois" who will respond to challenge (cf. D 
110,1 ou trois ou dnq ou six, etc.) ; Brambro says "je vous diray que 
nous ferons, s'il vous plaist" (cf. B67, or le faison, Bomcbourc, s'il 
vous plaist, sagement); and "aussy, fait Brandebourch, le jure-je" 
(cf. B72, "Sire," ce dit Bourcbourc, "et je le vous fiant"). We may 
also compare "Ainsy fut ceste besogne acordee" with D107, B73, 
Ainsin fust (fu) la bataille, etc.; "chascun des soixante se pourvei 
d'armeures ainsy qu'il poent" with Dill, Sans election d'armes, 
ainsin se combatroient, en guise et maniere que chascun le vouldroint; 
also "Quant le jour fut venu les trente compaignons Brandebourch 
ouirent messe " with D225, Quant le temps fust pass6 et le jour fust 
venu; and D223, ilfisi dire des messes par grant devodons; also "si les 
convint reposer par acord, Fung d'une part et I'aultre d'aultre" with 
B3 13-14, Et toux par ordenance Jirent petticion, d' alter toux querre a 
boire a nulle arrestezon. Jehan le Bel also mentions the fact that the 
English were finally routed by a Frenchman mounted on horseback, 
but he does not speak of Montauban by name. Lastly, he indicates 
one of his sources at least as being among the participators in the 
combat, e.g., ainsy I'ay-je oui raconter d ceulx qui y furent. 

The three accounts that Froissart gives in the redactions above 
mentioned are practically repetitions of the account of Jehan le Bel 
with some additions, of which two are worthy of notice. Beginning 
his account with the same sentence as Jehan le Bel, he adds the 
following, mes le doit-on mettre avant pour tous bacelers encorragier 
(cf. B2). Again, in the third redaction {op. cit., p. 294) he adds the 
following to his previous version, "Vous poes bien croire qu'il firent 

I D refers to the Didot MS of the poem; B to the Bigot MS. 
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6 Henry Raymond Brush 

entre yaus mainte belle apertise d'armes, gens pour gens, corps k 
corps, et main k main; on n'avoit point en devant, passet avoit C ans, 
oy recorder la cose pareille" with which we compare— 

Sy s'esbatront sou vent gentilz hons et clarjons 

De cy jusqu a cent ans, pour vray en leurs maisons. — B12 (also D12). 

Did Jehan le Bel have our poem before him at the time he wrote 
his account of the event ? We think probably not, but it seems likely 
that he had seen it in some form or heard a portion of it recited. The 
outline of the story is the same in the poem and in his account, the 
verbal coincidences are sufficiently numerous to attract attention, 
and the lack of more exact parallels can be explained as due to the 
great condensation in the chronicle. The discrepancies can be 
explained by Jehan's preference for hearsay evidence rather than the 
testimony of a livre rim6, and it is not astonishing that he fails to 
mention the poem since others who have used it have done the same.' 
The substitution of Beaumont for Beaumanoir is probably an attempt 
to reflect glory on Jehan le Bel's patron, the sire de Beaumont, for 
whom the author wrote his chronicle ;2 the name Brandebourch and 
the statement that he was a German is also comprehensible;' and as 
the two leaders represented the warring duchesses, we can appreciate 
Jehan's readiness to assign this cause for the battle in place of an 
act of humanity not quite so much in accord with the spirit of the 
fourteenth century. 

There is nothing in Froissart's first account to indicate that he had 
seen more than the narrative of Jehan le Bel, but the addition quoted 
from the third redaction seems to indicate that he knew of the poem 
by that time. He had also had opportunity to get testimony from 
those present in the combat, for he mentions Yvain Charruel by name. 
Even then, his account contains inaccuracies.* 

The poem was also the source of the Chronique de Jean de St. 
Paul, already mentioned; it was used by D'Argentr^ in his account;' 

1 The Chronique de Jean de St. Paul bears evidence In every line of being a copy of the 
poem; not only hemistichs, but In one case a whole couplet with rimes is incorporated. 
Yet no credit is given to the poem. 

2 Of. Frolssart, ed. K. de Lettenliove, I, Part I, p. 5. 
' Of. Introduction II, imder Brambro. 

' E.g., his inclusion of Enguerrand d'Endin and Hues de Ralncevaus in the Ust of 
combatants. 

' " I 'ay veu vm tres-ancien Uvre, traltant de ce combat, fait en mauvaise rithme, dSs 
le mesme temps, comma 11 est a crolre." — D'Argentrfi, Hisloire de Bretagne, Paris, 1588, 
p. 300. 
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La Bataillb de Trbntb 7 

by Dom Lobineau/ by Dom Morice,^ and all investigations so far 
made in the light of modern research go to confirm its historical 
accuracy. The event which it celebrates was one held dear by the 
Bretons and handed down from century to century. A plot of 
ground near My-voie, half-way from Josselin to Ploermel, which 
was the scene of the combat, is still called the "Champ aux An- 
glais,"' for here, according to legend, the dead of Brambro's party 
were buried. As late as the early nineteenth century the popular 
poets were still composing lays telling of the victory won from the 
Enghsh.* 

II. THE COMBATANTS 

The names of the antagonists in the Bataille de Trente vary in the 
two MSS and also in the various chronicles of Brittany. Those of 
the Bretons remain fairly constant and the historians seem to be 
in substantial agreement, which is probably due to the fact that the 
knights all belonged to well-known Breton families. On the other 
hand, the members of the English party were for the most part for- 
eigners, and their names were consequently subject to misunderstand- 
ing and corruption. They were also mostly of inferior rank, common 
soldiers of adventure, known in many cases by the first name and 
a characteristic epithet. The scribe of B seems to have been more 
familiar with English names, for he does not mangle them out of recog- 
nizable shape as does the scribe of D; but he makes some mistakes 
in the rendering of the Breton names with which he is evidently unfa- 
miliar. Though B and D give evidence of being copied from different 
MSS, the ultimate source must have been the same, as the names occur 
in precisely the same order and are the same in number if we accept 
the reading Le Fonstenais in D159 instead of the plural. Lists of the 
combatants occur in the works of D'Argentr^, Lobineau, Morice, 
and in the unpublished Chronique de Jean de St. Paul, of 1473.* In 

» Dom Lobineau, Histoire de Breiagne, Paris, 1707, I, 343. 

' Dom Morice, Histoire de Breiagne, Gulngamp, 1835. 

' De Courcy, op. cit., p. 15. 

* Th. Hersart de VillemarquS, Barzaa Breiz, 6tli ed., Paris, 1867, pp. 193 f., for poem 
"Stourm ami Tregont." 

6 TWs I liave consulted in tlie portion quoted by De Oourcy, op. cit., pp. 19-26. Tiie 
work of Alain Bouchard (Les grandes chroniquea de Bretagne, Rennes, 1887, pub. by 
Maignien in Publications de la societe des bibliophiles bretons, and in 5 editions, 1514-41) 
does not contain a mention of the Bataille, I liave not been able to consult the work of 
Pierre le Baud (first composed about 1480; cf. De Courcy, op. cit., p. 15, n.). D'ArgentrS, 
however, mentions his acquaintance with the work. 
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8 Henry Raymond Brush 

the last-mentioned work the names agree almost exactly with those 
in the poem and occur in the same order, with but two exceptions. 
Lobineau and Morice practically agree with each other, but 
D'Argentre omits some names and substitutes others. D and B 
enumerate 30 Bretons, including Beaumanoir; Lobineau, Morice, 
and Jean de St. Paul give 31, while D'Argentre increases the list to 
32. In regard to Le Fontenais he remarks that some include "deux 
fr^res de la maison de Fontenais."^ The last four chroniclers 
mention a Messire Huon de St. Yvon after Robin Raguenel. The line 
in D, mentioning Raguenel reads, 

Et Robin Raganel, ou nom de Saintt Symon (146), 
while in B we have 

Et Robin Raguenel, en non de Saint Y[v]on (106). 

It seems probable that the chroniclers are in error here. Jehan le 
Bel mentions only Beaumanoir by name; he is followed by Froissart 
who, however, in another passage, speaks of Yvain Charruel and two 
others, not elsewhere mentioned, Enguerrant d'Endin, "un bon 
chevalier de Picardie" and "un bon escuyer," Hues de Raincevaus. 
The following brief summary of references regarding the knights is 
taken in part from De Courcy who traces the genealogies. 

The Bretons 

1. Jean de Beaumanoir, the Breton leader, is a well-known figure 
in history, his name occurring frequently.^ We find him at the battle 
of Mauron in 1352; as one of the ambassadors sent the same year to 
England to treat for the ransom of Charles de Blois; as governor of 
Brittany in 1357 when, by convention, the Duke of Lancaster gave 
him the keys of Rennes; as one of the hostages of the treaty of Evran 
in 1363; as a prisoner at Auray where Blois was killed in 1364, and as 
representing the widow at the treaty of Gu6rande in 1365. He died 
1365-66. His will is preserved in MS Bib. Nat. 5842.^ 

2. (Le sire de) TintSniac, or Tintiniac as D'Argentr6 and Lobineau 
call him, was seigneur also of B^cherel and RomiM in Normandy. 

1 Cf. D'Argentre, op. cit., p. 301. 

8 Cf . Index to Vol. II of Cuvelier, Bertrand du GuescUn, s. nom., Chronique des Quatre 
Premiers Valois. op. cit., pp. 159, 193, 214, 331-34; and by Froissart (cf. ed. K. de Letten- 
hove, Index, Vol. XX). Cf. also De Courcy, p. 27 and Levot, Biog. Bret. (1852), I, 69-71. 

3 Cf. Bib. Ec. Chartes, LVII (1896), p. 190. 
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La Bataille de Trentb 9 

He was killed at the battle of Mauron in 1352. According to De 
Courcy (p. 28) his granddaughter was the second wife of Bertrand du 
Guesclin; a later member of the family was Gaspard de Coligny, 
killed in the massacre of St. Bartholomew (cf. also Levot, Biog. Bret., 
1857, II, 899). 

3. Guy de Rochefort, called by De Courcy the seigneur de Harleix 
to distinguish him from his nephew, Guy de Rochefort, seigneur 
d'Asserac, is mentioned in a document received some months later 
(July, 1351) at Dinan by Thibaut de Rochefort, his cousin germain. 
In the same document are mentioned Caro de Bodegat and Hugues 
Catus.i In 1354 he took the chateau of Nantes from the English 
(D'Argentr^, p. 303) ; and his name occurs in a document of Vitr6 in 
1356, after which he is lost to history (cf. De Courcy, p. 29 and 
Levot, op. dt, II, 737). 

4. Charruel, called Yves, Yvain or Even, seigneur of Gu6rand. He 
aided in 1342 in the defense of Rennes, was sent in 1352 to England 
to aid in the ransom of Charles de Blois, was chosen in 1357 to 
negotiate the prolongation of the truce concluded at Bordeaux, dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Cocherel in Normandy in 1364 
(cf. D'Argentr6, Book V, chap, xl), and is cited in 1369 in the quality 
of commissioner to receive at Vitr6 the montres of men at arms, after 
which his name disappears.^ Froissart (ed. K. de Lettenhove, 
XVII, 284) tells of seeing him at a banquet, and he is mentioned 
four times in the Chronique des Quatre Premiers Valois {op. dt, pp. 
137, 140, 145, 159). Further, see Levot, op. dt, I, 300-301. 

5. Robin Raguenel, seigneur of Ch&teauloger, was the son of the 
counsellor of the dukes Jean II, Arthur II, and Jean III. Dom 
Morice {Preuves, I, col. 1479) gives a discharge of 1352, sealed with 
his arms. A daughter, Tiphaine, was the first wife of Bertrand du 
Guesclin.^ 

6. Caro de Bodegat, seigneur de Bodegat, is cited only in the poem 
and in the document of July 1, 1351, already mentioned in connection 
with Gui de Rochefort. None of his descendants are known.* 

> In view of the fact that neither D'Argentrg, Morice, or Lobineau include Oatus In 
the list of combatants, this document is important as circumstantially confirming the 
testimony of the poem. 

2 Cf . De Courcy, p. 30. 

8 Of. ibid., p. 33, and Levot, op. cil., II, 677. * Cf. De Courcy, p. 34. 
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10 Henry Raymond Brush 

7. Guillaume de la Marche. According to DeCourcy (p. 31), there 
seems to be some uncertainty regarding the family of this knight. 
His arms are given by D. Morice (Preuves, I, cols. 1482-83) from 
discharges dated August 11, 1352, and he was killed three days later 
at Mauron with the sire de Tint^niac, as the poem of Guillaume de St. 
Andre recalls.' 

8. Olivier Arrel, seigneur of Kermarquer, accompanied Blois to 
the siege of La Roche Derrien in 1347, but not much else is known of 
him .2 

9. Jehan Rousselet or Rousselot, according to De Courcy (p. 38), 
was a nephew of Raoul, bishop of St. Malo in 1310, of Laon in 1323.^ 

10. Geffroi du Beds is found in a montre of Jean de Beavmaanoir, of 
Jime 22, 1351, in which figure also Alain de Keranrais, Louis Goueon, 
Olivier de Fontenay, and Tristan de Pestivien and likewise with the 
same in a montre of October 10, 1351, from which time on he 
disappears. De Courcy says that it is impossible to state to which 
of the twelve Breton families of that name he belonged. It will be 
noted that in D384 he calls Beaiunanoir his "cousin germain" 
(cf. Levot, op. cit, I, 569). 

11. Guillaume de Montauban, who decided the fate of the battle, 
was present at Mauron, August 14, 1352. De Courcy (p. 39) gives 
his ancestry and states that he died immarried and childless (cf. 
Levot, op. cit., 11, 486). 

12. Alain de Tinteniac is mentioned as accompanying Charles de 
Blois to the siege of Quimper in 1344* and was still living in 1356, as 
attested by a discharge cited by D. Morice (Preuves, I, col. 1506 ; cf . 
Levot, op. dt, II, 899). 

13. Tristan de Pestivien was a younger brother of Jean, baron de 
Pestivien and appears later in montres of June 22 and October 11, 
1351 (cf. De Courcy, p. 41, and Levot, op. cit., II, 594-95). 

14. 15. Alain and Olivier de Keranrais. The uncle is not men- 
tioned later but Alain is found in montres of June 22 and August 30, 
1351. De Courcy (p. 52) gives the later history of the family, which 
became extinct after 1550 (cf. Levot, op. cit., II, 7-8). 

1 Lime du bon due Jehan, par G. de St. AndrS, ed. CharriBre, 1835, 11. 487 ff. 
' Cf. Levot, op. eit., I. 36-37. ' Ibid., II, 787-88. 

' EnquHe pour la canonisation de Charles de Blois en 1371 (Dom Morice, Preuves, II, 
col. 28, quoted by De Oourcy, p. 40). 
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16. Louys Gouyon, Goyon or Goiteon was a younger son of Etienne, 
seigneur de Matignon, and appears in montres of June 22 and August 
30, 1351, already cited, as well as in a discharge signed with his arms 
and dated July 9, 1351. De Courcy (p. 43) says that his family was 
later connected by marriage with that of Chateaubriand's mother 
(cf. Levot, op. cit., I, 826-27). 

17. (Olivier) de Fontenay is mentioned in the montre of August 30, 
1351, with the four companions — ^Du Bois, Pestivien, Keranrais, and 
Goueon — from whom he appears inseparable. According to De 
Courcy (p. 44) the name comes from a manor near Rennes. There 
is a question whether another of the name was also a participator in 
the Bataille; D apparently so indicates, but B speaks of only one as 
does the Chronique de Jean de St. Paul. Lobineau and Dom Morice 
say positively, "les deux Fontenais," while D'Argentr^ quotes the 
fact on hearsay (cf. Levot, op. cit., I, 709). 

18. Hv£t, Hauguet or Hugues Catus, seigneur of Breuil in Bas- 
Poitou, is descended from a family mentioned as early as 1185. His 
name is found in the montre of July 1, 1351, with Rochefort and 
Bod^gat.i The Chronique de St. Paul speaks of him, but he is not 
included ia the lists of the Breton historians (cf. Levot, op. cit.; I, 
267). 

19. Geffroi de la Roche, to whose grandfather the poem refers (cf. 
note to D163-B122), is not mentioned in later records and De Courcy 
is unable to establish his family coimections. He does not think it 
probable that he was of Poitevin origin (op. cit, p. 46; cf. Levot, op. 
at., II, 735-37). 

20. Geffroi Poulart was the son of Pierre Poulart, the treasurer of 
the Countess of Blois, who founded the abbey of Beaufort in 1364. 
Other sons of Pierre receive mention in history but not Geffroi (cf. 
De Courcy, p. 47748; see also Levot, op. cit., II, 655). 

21. Morice de Trtzeguidy came of a crusading family. His 
presence in the Bataille is attested not only by the poem but also by 
the Histoire de Louis II, Due de Bourbon, composed in 1429 by Jean 
d'Orronville,^ and he is mentioned by Christine de Pizan in a letter, 

1 De Ooiircy says that a part of the genealogy ol the family was written by Andrg du 
Chesne (Hist, de la Maison de Chateignier, 1634). 

2 Ed. of Jean Papire Masson, 1612, chap, xv (quoted by De Oourcy). 
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12 Henby Raymond Brush 

dated October 2, 1402, with Du Guesclin as an example of those who 
loved loyally. The Chronique de St. Paul gives his name, but the 
Benedictines confuse him with the family of Tronguidy. D'Argentr^ 
calls him "Huet" or "Morice de Tronguidy," Lobineau says "Morice 
de Tronguidy" and mentions also a "Geslin de Tronguidy" which is 
repeated in the version of D. Morice. He is mentioned in a montre 
of Vitre of 1357, of 1363 at Ch^teaugontier, and many times after in 
succeeding years. He was captain of Paris in 1380 (pay 1,200 livres 
parisis) and was still living in 1395, according to papers of a suit sus- 
tained against Olivier de Guesclin.^ See also Levot, op. at., II, 928-29. 

22. Guyon de Pont Blanc, not mentioned elsewhere, although De 
Courcy quotes various members of the family. He is not given by 
D'Argentr^ in the Ust of combatants. See Levot, op. cit., II, 633. 

23. Morice du Pare is mentioned in the enqutte for the canonization 
of Charles de Blois, in 1371.^ He was later the captain of Quimper, 
contributed 5,000 6cus in 1359 to ransom Blois, aided in the rout of 
the English before Chisey in Poitou in 1372, and was governor of 
La Rochelle in 1373.^ Cf. Levot, op. dt., II, 564-65. 

24. Geffroi de Beaucours or Beaucorps came of a family from St. 
Brieuc, according to the Preuves of P. Anselme, V, 400, which De 
Courcy quotes (p. 52). Various members of the family appear in 
records during the period. See Levot, op. cit., I, 67. 

25. Lanlop or Villong. D172 says celuy de Villong (which La Bor- 
derie* suggests should be Villeon); B132 says celuy de Lenlop, while 
the Chronique de St. Paul calls him Geslin de Lanloup and the Benedic- 
tine historians do not include him in the list at all. De Courcy (p. 53) 
notes the fact that he is wrongly called Geslin d'Entraguy (which 
name is unknown in the chartes) by D'Argentr^ and Geslin de 
Troguindy by Dom Morice. De Courcy traces the family for several 
centuries and appears to establish Lanlop's connection with the 
battle. The la Villong of D may possibly refer to some other estate 
which he possessed. 

26. Geoffroi Moelon or Mellon, was probably of a family of this 
name at Rennes. A member of the family was one of the signers of 

1 Of. PreuDes of D. Morice, quoted by De Courcy, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 

2 CI. note to Alain de Tintiniac. 

' Le Laboureur, p. 54, quoted by De Courcy, op. cit., p. 51. 
« La Borderie, op. cit., p. 517, n. 2. 
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the association of nobility of Rennes, formed in 1379 to repel foreign 
invasion. De Courcy (p. 34) states that descendants still exist (i.e. 
in 1857). See also Levot, op. cit, II, 453-55. 

27. Jehannot de Servant or Desserain {Sevens, D'Argentre; Serrent, 
Lobineau and Morice), is mentioned by all the chroniclers and was 
the son of Alain de Serent, seigneur of Tromeur. Jehannot de S&ent, 
in 1356, gave a discharge signed with his arms.^ His name and that 
of Jean, his eldest son, are frequently cited in montres of Olivier de 
Clisson, in 1375 and following years. See also Levot, op. dt., II, 847. 

28. Olivier Monteville. B has the right version of the name and is 
confirmed by all historians; the Bouteville of D is an error. He was 
seigneur of Launay and various members of the family are quoted in 
records of the time. See also Levot, op. dt., II, 492. 

29. Guillaume de la Lande is quoted by both MSS and in all 
historical accounts. He was probably a younger son of the family, 
which had its seat at Guichen (Ille-et-Vilaine). He was a signer of 
the treaty of Gu^rande in 1365.^ 

30. Simon Richard {Pachart in B) was seigneur of Kerjean 
(Finistfere) and appears in a montre received by Charruel in 1356 and in 
one of Du Guesclin in 1370, he ratified the treaty of La Roche Derrien, 
May 2, 1381, to which his seal is appended. His name disappears 
after 1382. Further cf. De Courcy, p. 58 and Levot, op. dt., II, 704. 

In addition to the names listed in the poem and in place of some 
of them, D'Argentr^ mentions Maurice and Geslin d'Entraguy, who 
have already been discussed, Alexandre Fardet, Robin de Beaumont, 
Haterel and a Huon de St. Yvon who is also quoted by all the chroni- 
clers. De Courcy (p. 34) calls him seigneur of St. Hugeon (C6tes- 
du-Nord) and says he does not occur in history after this. He would 
have increased the list of combatants to 31. The others quoted by 
D'Argentre are not mentioned elsewhere, so far as I know. 

The English 

The identification of the Englishmen is extremely difficult, as 

compared with that of the Bretons. They were mostly chosen from 

mercenaries engaged in the service of Montfort. For a number, the 

poem is our only reference, although a few, such as Calverley, KnoUes, 

1 Quoted by De Courcy, p. 55. 

' D. Morice, Preuves I, col. 1598, seals 249 (quoted by De Courcy, p. 56). 
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and Croquart, are figures known in history. Their names were 
unfamihar to the author of the poem and are in the majority of cases 
mangled out of all recognizable shape. The task is made more 
difficult because in a number of instances only the first name is given, 
together with an epithet that is usually uncomplimentary .^ The 
poem itself calls them mercenaries (D137) and the humble origin of 
at least one (D91-95) is also afiirmed. 

1. Richard Brambro (D, BrambrocQi), B, Bomcbourc, Bourcbourc) 
the captain himself, cannot be identified with positive certainty. 
De Courcy (p. 60) considers him an Englishman and notes that a 
family of this name existed in Brittany down to the sixteenth century. 
According to Cuvelier (op. cit., I, 40) a Richard Bembro, captain of 
Fougeray, was killed at the capture of that place by Du Guesclin in 
1353 and a Guillawme Bembro was wotmded in single combat by the 
same (p. 69). I have been unable to secure information in regard to 
Brambro from a search made for me in the documents of the British 
Record Office, as many records of the time are lost. The affairs of the 
English in Brittany seem to have been in a confused state from the 
death of Thomas Daggeworth^ to the coming of the king's lieutenant- 
general, Gautier de Bentley, in the early autumn of 1352.* During 
this period the English power was represented by the captains of the 
various places. Jehan le Bel (ed. Polain, p. 163) speaks of Brambro 
as "tmg souldoyer d'Alemaigne qu'on appeloit Brandebourch." 
This statement Froissart copies. But we have seen reasons for 
doubting Jehan le Bel's accuracy; it is quite possible that, as there 
were Germans in the combat, he confused their leader with them 
and from the similarity of names called him Brandebourch (Branden- 
burg), a name which occurs in the operations of the early part of the 
Hundred Years' War.* Froissart went in person to Brittany and we 
may ask why he did not correct Jehan le Bel's error; but, when we 
remember that the former was a prot6g4 of Queen Philippa of England 
and is in other ways closely connected with the English, it seems 
natural that he should allow the disgrace of the defeat to rest on the 

• E.g., Brambro is "le felon," others are designated as "renart, musart, couart, con- 
tart," etc. 

2 Killed near Auray, in August, 1350; cf. La Borderie, op. cit.. Ill, p. 509. 
» Cf. La Borderie, op. cit., p. 531. 

• Cf. Knyghton, BolU Series, XCII, 11 (year 1339). 
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shoulders of a German. On the other hand, the circumstantial 
evidence that Brambro was an EngUshman is very strong. The 
author of the Chronique Normande (op. dt., p. 100) speaks of " Robert 
Brambroc, chef d'iceulz Engloiz." It hardly seems natural that a 
foreigner should be in command over such Englishmen of note as 
Knolles and Calverley. Still more striking is the fact that in the 
same county of Cheshire from which the two last named came lies the 
town of Bamborough.i A Bamborough family existed there in the 
fotirteenth century and in the records the name is similar to the form 
in the poem.^ We know that such companies as served in the wars 
in France were frequently recruited from one locality and served 
under their liege lord. It therefore seems reasonable that Richard 
Brambro was no German but an Englishman from Cheshire. 

2. Robert Knolles (D, Crolles; B, Canolez; D'Argentr^, Knole; 
Lobineau, Cnole) was one of the best-known figures of the Hundred 
Years' War. He was bom in Cheshire about 1317 and after an 
adventurous life in the French wars he rettimed to England in 1381 
and died about 1406 at his estate in Kent.' The most reliable 
accounts of his life are given by De Courcy (pp. 61-62) and by 
Ormerod (Hist, of Cheshire, II, 764). Additional notes of interest 
are recorded by D'Auvergne in Archeologia, VI (1782), p. 144 f. 

3. Calverley. Sir Hugh de Calverley or Calveley was of a family of 
Cheshire, township of Lea in Broxton Htmdred. The genealogy of 
the family is given by Ormerod.^ The Bataille was Calverley's first 
appearance in history and from this time on until 1383 his name is 
frequent in the chronicles. De Courcy (pp. 63-64) reviews his life 
and mentions that at the combat of Montmuran in 1354 he was 
captured by Enguerrand de Hedin, or Endin, a Picard nobleman, 
whom Froissart wrongly styled one of the Thirty. 

4. Croquart was a German adventurer who rose from the position 
of valet to one of wealth and military dignity.^ He remained faithful 
to the English although the French king tried to bribe him. Froissart 

> Township of Lea in Broxton Hundred. 

2 Cf. Recognizance Rolls, Bromburgh, Brumburgh, Bromborch, quoted by Ormerod, 
History of Cheshire, II, 428 and also 767. 

' A note by Ainsworth in Bentley's Miscellany, XLV (1859), 9, says KnoUes was burled 
at Grey Friars Church in London, August 18, 1407. 

« Op. cit, II, 285-86. 

5 01. ed. S. Luce, IV, 69-70. 
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says that his death was due to a fall from his horse. Further, cf. 
De Courcy, op. cit., p. 65. 

5, Plesanton; 6, Ridele; 7, Helecoq; 8, Repefort, are all mentioned 
by all the historians but we have no other mention of them save in 
the Bataille. Plesanton, from his title, appears to have been a man 
of rank. 

9. Taillart (D, Reneguin Relcart), called Jannequin Taillart by all 
the chroniclers, is said to have been identical with Jannequin Toigne^ 
who captured Du Guesclin and put him to ransom as related by 
D'Argentre.2 I am imable to see De Courcy's reasons for this 
assumption. 

10. Richard de la Lande, dit Le Fier, occurs in montres of Olivier 
de Clisson, received at Vannes in 1375 and following years. 

11. Belifort {Billefort, D'Argentre) is identified by De Courcy with 
a Thomelin Henefort, who is found in 1381 at the siege of Nantes 
with Calverly and KnoUes. As both MSS and the historians agree 
on the name, De Courcy is probably wrong. There is no other men- 
tion of Belifort. 

12. Clamaban or Clomean {Clervaban, D'Argentr^) is known only 
by the poem. 

13. HSrouart (D, Helcart; Lobineau, Henouart) may be the 
H6rouart, squire named in a montre of Eustache de Mauny, in 
1371 (De Courcy). The name may be Hereward(?). 

14. Hulbure, Huehnie (HulbiU, D'Argentrie) according to the 
poem, was a soldier of low degree but of great strength; he is not 
mentioned again. 

15. Betonchamp or Begurcamp (called Gamehoup by D'Argentre 
and Lobineau; Guennechoup by Dom Morice; Gtienehoup by Chron. 
de St. Paul) is also known only from the Bataille. 

16. Gaule I'Alemant, as his name shows, was one of the six 
Germans in the Bataille. Croquart is the only other one who can 
be identified as German. 

17. Jeannequin or Renequin Mareschal; 18. Thomelin Houlnanton 
or HouaUon (Huleton, D'Argentr^) ;' 19. Robinet Melipart, together 

1 De Courcy, p. 65. 

2 D'ArgentrS, op. cit.. Book V, chap, xxviii. 

3 The name may be Walton ( ?). 
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with 16, are mentioned by both MSS and all the chroniclers but are 
not known to occur elsewhere. 

20. Helichon (or Harclou) le Musart is named only in the poem; 
none of the chroniclers mention him. 

21. Isinnay, Isanay (Yfray or Isannay, D'Argentr6) in 1363 took 
part in the attempt to relieve B^cherel, besieged by Charles de Blois.^ 

22. Bicquillay is mentioned by D alone. 

23. Troussel {Roussel, Dom Morice) is connected by De Courcy 
with a Guillaimie Troussel who fought against Du Guesclin at Rennes 
in 1356. D'Argentri? {op. cit., Book X, chap, xxxv) records the 
incident but says nothing of any relationship. 

24. Robin AdSs (the Nadr6s of D is probably an error) under the 
leadership of Knolles captured Du Guesclin at the bridge of Evran 
in 1352.2 

25. HueJton le Contart (B. Dango le Couart) is a personage about 
whose real name there is some question. The Chronique de St. Paul 
calls him AndeU and by De Courcy (p. 68) he is identified with a 
James d' AndeU who is found with Knolles in the army of the Duke 
of Lancaster at the siege of Rennes in 1356.^ This is a good example 
of the way the scribes confused the names. 

26. Dagorne was a nephew of Thomas Daggeworth whose murder 
led up to the battle. His name was Nicolas* and he is omitted by 
D'Argentr^. His name occurs in the Chronique des Quatre Premiers 
Valois.^ 

27. Perrot de Commellan (Camaleon or Commelan, D'Argentre; 
Comenan, La Borderie) was of a Breton family of which other mem- 
bers are cited by De Courcy (p. 69). 

28. Guillemin le Gaillart {Hamon, D; Jean, D'Argentr6; le 
Caillart, Dom Morice and Chron. de St. Paul) was of a family fre- 
quently mentioned in the fourteenth century.* 

29. Raoulet d'Aspremont (Du Primant, D; Raoullet Prevost, 
D'Argentr6) is recorded as having married in 1351 and having 

> Of. De Courcy, op. cit., p. 67. 
2 Op. cit.. Book V, chap, xxvlii. 
' Cf. Lobineau, op. cit., p. 315. 

■" Of. La Borderie, op. cit., Ill, 518, n. 5. 

> Op. cit., p. 49. 

« Of. De Courcy, p. 70. 
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acquired the right of burial in the abbey of Redon where, in 1364, 
with his consort he founded the chaplaincy of La Perche.^ 

30. D'Ardaine, who was killed at the end of the combat, belonged 
to a family holding the barony of Foug^res (Ille-et-Vilaine). The 
name first appears in 1150 (of. De Courcy, p. 71). 

Of the English contestants D'Argentr^ enumerates but 26, 
Lobineau 28,^ Dom Morice 28, and the Chronique de St. Paul but 25. 
However, D'Argentr^ includes in the list: 

1. Herve de Lexualen, who is also cited by Lobineau and Dom 
Morice though the name does not occur in either MS. 

2. Valentin, also cited by Christine de Pizan under the name of 
Vuin {Gwynni)? He is mentioned by all the chroniclers. 

MS B speaks of the four Bretons as Brebenchons; possibly a 
Picard scribe was more inclined to consider Brabanters fighting for 
the English than Bretons. Certainly Flanders and England were in 
close relations, with a Flemish princess, Philippa, as English queen. 

III. THE MANUSCRIPTS 

Two manuscripts of the poem are known to exist : 

I. (D), Biblioth^que Nationale, No. 4165, Nouv. Acq. Fr., called 

Didot as it belonged to the library of Firmin Didot and was sold to 

the Biblioth^que Nationale in 1878,* being No. 35 of the list of the 

sale. The following portion of the description is taken from Delisle:^ 

Petit volume sur parchemin de 8 feuiUets, 230 nmi./156 mm. Ecriture 
du XV" si^cle. Miniature en t^te. Relie par Cap6 en maroquin rouge. 

The miniature to which Delisle refers occupies about a third of 
1"' and represents the knights standing in readiness for combat; unlike 
the miniature reproduced by De Courcy, the battle is not being 
fought and the detail is very scant. The MS contains 33 lines to 
the page and is in very good condition. The scribe made compara- 
tively few errors in copying, for it is a copy as shown by the nature 

1 Of. also De Courcy, p. 70. 

2 Lobineau adds, "On ignore les noms de trois autres." 

' "Ba eel an dessus dit (1372) arriva en France Yvain de Galles . . . . et avec luy 
un slen parent et compaignon moult vaillant ecuyer, qui jadis avoit estg de la Bataille des 
Trente, du c8t6 des Anglois, appel6 Jehan de Vuin, dit le poursuivant d'amours, avecques 
autres Gallois, etc." — Le Livre des Faits et des bonnes moeurs du Sage Roi Charles V, 
composS en 1403 par Christine de Pizan, ed. 1743, II, chap. xxvi. 

t Cf. Ro. VII, 479. 

' Cf. L. Delisle, Milanges de pal lographie, Paris, 1880, pp. 163-64 
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of the gaps in the text. In one instance, we have a gap of an entire 
page.i The abbreviations are not numerous: mm is regularly 
represented by m; the omission of n is usually indicated by (-) over 
the preceding vowel (e.g., souvat, 12) although in some cases the n is 
written and the vowel is represented by n(bn, 14), or by n(gnt, 37). 
Other occasional abbreviations are, chun=chascun; cend''=cendre; 
d'onne''=d'onneur; mess.=messire; q=que; le'=leurs; vo^=vous; 
<^ = qui; chal=cheval; nre=nostre; Jhucrist = Jhesuscnst; Guiffe = 
Guillaums; jusqz=jusquez; Bretaig" = Bretaigne; pnt= present; vre = 
vostre; yet these abbreviations are by no means consistently used. 
Numerals are generally written out; where they are not, I have 
substituted the words in the text and indicated the variants; u 
within the word is regularly used for v, with which I have replaced 
it in the transcription. In some cases it is hard to distinguish 
between the copyist's u and n. The MS contains 499 lines. 

II. (B), Bibliotheque Nationale, No. 1555, called Bigot from 
having belonged to a Picard scholar. Bigot, in the seventeenth 
century .2 It occupies £f. 50v.-58v. The following is from the 
Crapelet edition of 1827: 

Ce ms. forme un volume petit in 4°, sur velin, fatigue, sali, dechir^ et 
raccommod6 en plusieurs endroits. II est d'une ecriture ronde, peu r6guli6re, 
du commencement du XV" si^cle. II contient 225 feuillets numerot^s en 
chiffres arabes, d'une main moderne. Apr^s trois feuillets d'une ecriture 
cursive gothique, qui servent de garde, on lit au has de la premiere page du 
texte: 

Ms de Mrs. Bigot, 328 

R. 7595 

2. 

On trouve des reclames h, la fin de chaque cahier, et chacun de ces cahiers 
se compose d'un nombre in^gal des feuillets. Le volume a 6t6 rogn^, et 
plusieurs lettres du haut des pages ont 6t6 atteintes. Un certain nombre 
de feuiUets qui conservent des traces d'6criture ont 6t6 grattes pour dtre 
employes dans le volume, dont les deux derniers feuillets sont blancs. On 
lit sur le verso du dernier, vers le milieu de la page, ces mots en Ecriture 
gothique: 

"Ce lime appartient a Symon Pierres, conseiller en court lay, demourant d 
Vernon sur Seine." 

» Laisse XXXV and part of Laisse XXXIV of B are lacking in D. 
2 La Borderie, Histoire de Bretagne, Rennes, 1906, III, 510, n. 1. 
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Trois autre feuillets, qui ont 6t6 grattfe, terminent le volume et laissent 
^galement apercevoir plusieurs lignes d'6criture. 

Crapelet, pp. 2 ff., gives a full description of the 27 different works 
contained in the MS, of which a few only need be mentioned. I refer 
to them by the order of occurrence. 

3. La Batailk de XXX Englois et de XXX Bretons quifufaite en Bretaigne, 

etc. Ff. 50v.-58v. 
10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 22— The Lives of various saints. 
12. Ave Maria, glossed. 

20. Cy commence le lime de la passion Nostre Segneur Jhesuerist. 

21. Cy commence la vanganche Notre Segneur Jhesuerist. 

23. La cause 'pourquoy {no) on doit amer et visiter le saint lieu de Fescamp et 
denotement entendre Vhistoire du precieus sane. 

24. Four miracles about the vial of blood at Fecamp. 

25. Piece, without title, upon a comet.* 

The large number of religious works and the space given to the 
miracles indicate that the scribe was possibly a monk at Fecamp, or, 
that it was written in that town. 

As has been noted by La Borderie and others, B is much inferior to 
D in execution. In B the letters are not so plain, and there are many 
omissions of single words through carelessness. Twice an omitted 
line is put at the bottom of the pagef in various instances the scribe 
does not take the trouble to erase a miswritten word but draws a 
line through it and adds the correction. His treatment of the names 
has already been mentioned.' It is hardly necessary to add that, 
like D, B is also a copy of an earlier form; as it stands, it contains 
519 lines. The scribe of B does not use so many abbreviations as 
we find inD — m and Ji frequently stand for the doubled consonant; 
chlrs is not imcommon for chevaliers; mess, for messire; vo^=vous; 
Guill'e=GuiUaume; a vowel with (-) for vowel +m (e.g., encofener); 
ff for livres (155) ; no' =nous are the commonest abbreviations found, 
but words are generally written out in fidl. V within a word is written 
as u which I have altered to v in the transcription, as in the case of D. 

The most casual inspection of the two MSS shows that they are 
themselves copies. The number of lines which are literal parallels 

1 This composition speaks oi a comet wMch appeared in 1402 and consequently the 
MS is posterior to that date. 

2 E.g., II. 221 and 324. 

8 Cf. Introduction, II, "The Combatants." 
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is surprisingly small, and even when we add the lines that vary but 
so slightly that the variations may be ascribed to a copyist, we still 
come far short of the total number. As for the rest, there is some- 
times a complete variant or else the words are materially altered. 
A striking illustration of this is the substitution of the arms of 
Agappart (B159-160) for those of jadis roy Edormrt (D199). While 
there are some passages in which B is the clearer in sense, in general 
D offers the fewest difficulties and requires less emendation; con- 
sequently, it may be considered as representing more nearly the 
original form. A combination of D with the lines supplied by B 
would result in a poem of 575 lines. The last of B, XXXIV, all of 
B, XXXV, B, XXVII, and B, 11. 431-40 have undoubtedly been 
omitted from D. If we add them we get 550 lines, which is probably 
not far from the original form. It is very likely that B contains some 
interpolated lines, as indicated in the notes. 

IV. EDITIONS 

The poem has been published in its entirety five tinies, in each 
case from the Bigot MS alone; D seems to have been entirely 
unknown to the early editors. The following are the editions. 

I. Le ChEVALIBE de FEJfiMINVILLE.l 

"La Bataille des Trente, Brest, 1819 (Lefournier et Deperiers), in 8°, 39 
pp. Po6me du XIV si^cle transcrit sur le MS originale, conserve k la 
bibliothSque du roi et accompagn6 de notes historiques." 

The history of the Fr^minville edition is given by Crapelet in the 
Avertissement of his 1827 edition of the Baiaille, q.v. 

En 1813, M. le Chevalier de rreminville, en s'occupant avec M. de 
Penhouet, ancien officier de la marine royale, de recherches historiques sur 
les antiquitfe de la Bretagne, decouvrit k Paris, dans un recueil de pieces 
manuscrits de la BibliothSque du Roi, le r^cit en vers du Combat des Trente. 

Continuing, Crapelet recognizes the service done by Fr6minville 
but severely criticizes the inaccuracy of his transcription, saying 
that it offers so many differences from the MS : 

1 1 have not been able to consult the FrSminvllle edition, not being able to find it in 
America. However, the work was used by Crapelet, De Coiu'cy, and others. By them it 
is considered inaccurate and, as it contains scarcely more than the text, it can hardly be 
considered a valuable or an accurate work. 
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que fai dout^ un instant s'il ne se trouvait pas deux manuscrits .... a la 
Bibliothlque du Roi, ce qui n'existe pas en effet. 

He notes, 

comment nombre des mots ont 6t^ changes et remplacfe par d'autres, 
dent I'editeur donne mime I'interpretation; comment plusieurs vers ont 6t6 
omis, d'autres transposes; enfin comment il se trouvent cinq cent dix neuf vers 
dans le manuscrit original et seulement cinq cent un dans I'Sdition de M. de 
FrSminviUe. 

From Crapelet's account one might suspect that this edition was 
taken from another MS now lost. He, however, seems to be satis- 
fied that it was based on the Bigot MS, and that the inaccuracies 
are due to recopying and printing. 

II. J. A. BUCHON. 

Collection des Chroniques Nationales Franqaises, Vol. XIV, Paris, 
1826, pp. 301-20. In a note Buchon acknowledges having received 
a copy of the MS from " M. M6on,i employ^ aux Manuscrits de la 
Biblioth^que du Roi." Buchon's text is a close reproduction of B 
with all the errors as they stand. 

III. G. A. Cbapblet. 

Le Combat de Trente Bretons contre Trente Anglais, publi6 d'aprls le 
manuscrit de la Biblioth^que du Roi, Paris, 1827. (Imprimerie de 
Crapelet.) 

This is an octavo volume, No. Ill of the Collection des anciens 
monuments de I'histoire et de la lan^ue frangaise, according to the title- 
page, "Imprim^ sous les auspices de M^'- Le Comte de Corbi^re 
ministre et secretaire d'Btat au D6partement de I'lnterieur." It 
contains vii-f-llO pp. with frontispiece described as "Le monument de 
la Bataille des Trente, 61ev6 dans la Lande de Mi-voie en 1819." At 
the end of the volume are six plates giving the armorial bearings, 31 
in number, of the Bretons.^ There is also a list of the English 
participants, 7 chevaliers, 9 ^cuyers, and 15 gendarmes; and a 
table of contents. After the introduction Crapelet reproduces ff. 
50'-51'- of B, followed by the description. The text occupies pp. 
13-35; the translation into modern French with notes, pp. 37-58; 
Froissart's account, pp. 59-68; a long account of the monument 

» Of. Crapelet, ed. 1827, avertissement. 
2 Both Nos. 25 and 26 are those of Tr6z6guidy. 
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raised July 11, 1819. This last recounts the speeches and the names 
of the principal participators and spectators. Crapelet evidently- 
had no intention of omitting anybody who had a pretense to impor- 
tance. As to the text, it is practically identical with the Buchon 
text, save that, while Buchon solves the MS abbreviations, and 
changes u to v, Crapelet aims at exact reproduction. 

IV. G. A. Chapelet, Paris, 1837, chez Jvles Rinouard. 

The second edition has the same pagination as the first edition 
(of 1827) and is a reproduction of it, apparently from the same plates. 
In the 1837 edition the rubrics are poorly marked and, through an 
error, the six plates with the armorial bearings are interposed between 
pages 96 and 97 instead of coming at the end after page 110. Save 
for this and the difference in publishers, they are the same. 

V. Pitee-Chevaliee. 

In La Bretagne Ancienne et Moderne, Paris (no date),' in-folio, 
pp. 365-85. Pp. 371-85 contain the text, with some notes. After 
criticizing the edition of Fr6minville as "assez incorrecte" and that 
of Crapelet as "plus brillante que rigoureuse,"^ Pitre-Chevalier says. 

Nous imprimons iei I'excellente copie faite par M. M4on lui-m^me pour 

M. Buchon Cast le fac-simile parfait de I'original, avee toutes les 

naivetes de son style, etc. 

This edition adds practically nothing to our knowledge of the 
subject. 

Partial Reproductions 
I. K. Baetsch, Chrestomathie de Vancien frangais, X° ed., Leipzig, 1910. 

This is based mainly on the edition of Crapelet which is collated 
with D from a copy made by M. Apfelstedt for K. Bartsch. It is a 
text reconstructed from both D and B and comprises 186 lines, repre- 
senting D to 1. 186 and B to 1. 145. A number of emendations are 
made, usually good, but occasionally without seeming justification. 

,11. Pol de Couecy, Le Combat de Trente Bretons contre Trente Anglais, St. 
Pol de Lfon, 1857, in 4°, title, 78 pp. +2 plates with armorial bearings. 

The frontispiece is a picture of the battle, taken from the 
original miniature of Pierre le Baud, reproduced in color. It repre- 
sents the sky and sea in the background (an error, as the sea is a 

> The signature to the preface Indicates the date as 1844. ' Op. cit., p. 370. 
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considerable distance from the scene of the fight). Two castles are 
to be seen on the shore, on opposites sides of the picture; nearer, and 
in the center, is the " ChSne de Mi-Voie." In the foreground are the 
knights, engaged in combat, their figures well distinguished. Part 
of the combatants on both sides are clad in silver-colored armor 
and part in gold. The Bretons are marked by black crosses on a 
white background on their breasts and their opponents by red 
crosses on a white background. Beaumanoir with his coat of arms 
{d'azur avec onze billets d'argent) is seen to the left, urging on his 
men, and is the only knight to be identified. After a historical 
sketch of the locality and his visit to it (pp. 1-3), the author proceeds 
to an account of the battle and events preceding (pp. 4-14), a note 
on the monuments erected (pp. 15-19), an extract from the Chronique 
de Jean de St. Paul (pp. 19-26). Then follows the really important 
part of the work (pp. 27-72), the biographies and genealogies of the 
Breton knights and of some of the English party. The author's 
sources are various chroniclers, the Benedictines Dom Morice, Dom 
Lobineau, and D'Argentr^ and various documents dating from the 
period. It contains a large proportion of the information obtainable 
on the subject, in many cases conclusive, although the author 
evidently is striving for a glorification of the Breton nobility and seeks 
to connect the heroes of the Bataille with contemporary families 
whenever he can do so. In the course of his work De Courcy quotes 
127 lines of the poem, either from B itself, or from one of the editions 
of it. His reproduction consists merely of a line or two at a time, 
modernized freely. 

III. A. DE LA BoEDEEiE, Histoire de Bretagne, Rennes, 1906, III, pp. 610-29. 
Quotes in all 44 lines of the poem, partly from the Crapelet text, 
partly from the Didot MS which he mentions.^ 

v. LANGTJAGE AND VERSIFICATION 

I. The poem in D and B consists of 499 and 519 Alexandrine lines 
respectively, divided into monorimed laisses of very unequal length. 
The longest laisse of D is IV (44 lines in e) and of B is IV (43 lines 

1 There Is also a translation into English verse by W. H. Ainsworth in BentUy't 
Miscellany, XLV (1859), 5 B. and 445 fl., entitled The Combat of the Thirty, It Is a trans- 
lation of one ot the editions of B and is accompanied by some biographical notes. 
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in e); the shortest is the assonaneed laisse in on— e (D, XIV; B, 
XIII), which contains only 4 lines in both MSS. 

The rimes are but 22 in number and as some of these are but slight 
variations the list might be reduced still further. The list of rimes, 
arranged alphabetically, is as follows: 

1) -a (D, XXXII, 17; B, XXXII, 19). 

2) -aige, -age (D, XVIII, 13; XXIV, 9; B, XVII, 13; XXIII, 8). 

3) Assonaneed -an— e (D, VIII, 10; XIII, 8; B, VII, 9; XII, 7). 
This assonance presents no mixture of an— en for, although we 
have alienee (D, 180) and pestilence (B, 140), we also have aliance 
(D, 133) and pestilance (D, 182). 

4) -ant (D, XXXI, 23 ; B, XXXI, 25). Free from mijcture with -en. 

5) -art (D, XV, 27; B, XIV, 29). 

6) -e (D, III, 44; XIX, 8; B, III, 43; XVIII, 8). This rime in- 
cludes the form e for ui < hddie (B, 210; D, 249). This develop- 
ment of g+i is a dialectical feature of certain districts in the west. 
Latin MODIA appears as mee in place names in depts. Eure-et- 
Loir, Mayenne, Manche, Sarthe, lUe-et-Vilaine (cf. Ostberg, 
Les voyelles vSlaires accentuees, 1899, p. 88), instead of Muids 
which is the form outside this district. Cf. also, p6e for puis, 
pi6e for pluie, net for nuit, etc. (Goerlich, Die nordwestlichen 
Dialekte der Langue d'oil, in Bom. Stvdien, V, pp. 50-51). See 
also Atlas linguistique, map 72 (aujourd'hui), s.e. Morbihan. 
The rimes in -6 are also mixed with -ie (1 syl.), e.g., devie (B, 21; 
D, 21), piti6 (B, 24; D, 23; B, 38; D, 37), pechiS (B, 45; D, 
44), piS (B, 63; D, 64), etc. 

7) -ee (D, XXIII, 18; VI, 9; B, XXII, 19; VII, 8). 

8) -el (D, XXXIII, 14; B, XXXIII, 22). 

9) Assonaneed -en — e (D, II, 8; B, II, 8). Free from mixture 
with -an. 

10) -ent (D, IV, 8; B, IV, 9). Contains a trace of mixture with -an 
(D, 72 avant; B, 71 avant, B, 72 fiant) — of these B, 72 may be 
an interpolation (cf. note to text). 

11) -er (D, V, 34; XI, 14; B, XXXV, 24; X, 14). Contains some 
mixture of -ier (1 syl.) with -er (cf. pautonnier, D, 95, etc.). 

12) -es (-ez) (D, XXXIV, 25; XXX, 21; B, XXXIV, 36; XXX, 
20). 
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13) -ie (D, XXVII, 28; XXV, 17; XXXV, 11; B, XXVIII, 27; 
XXIV, 21; XXXVI, 10). This rime contains no trace of 
reduction of -iee to -ie, save aillie (B, 281; B332; D357) which 
is probably a common expression from the Francian. (Cf . note 
to D275.) 

14) -iers (D, IX, 7; B, VIII, 7). In all cases without diaeresis. 

15) -is (D, XX, 11; XXII, 7; B, XIX, 11; XXI, 8). 

16) -oint (D, V, 8; B, VI, 6). For feroint, etc., cf. Versification, 
11,3. 

17) -on (D, X, 12; B, IX, 11; XXVII, 7). 

18) -ons (D, I, 13; XVI, 11; B, I, 13; XV, 11). 

19) Assonance in -on— e (D, XIV, 4; B, XIII, 4). 

20) -ort (D, XXVI, 10; B, XXV, 11). 

21) -u (D, XXIX, 19; XXVII, 15; XVII, 6; XXI, 5; B, XXIX, 
19; XXVI, 15; XVI, 6; XX, 6). In the list of these rimes 
occurs several times the form lu for luy (B, 310, 348, 355; D, 
340, 373, 378, etc.). This form is not Picard (although it is 
found in eastern France — cf. Rydberg, in Bausteine d. rom. Phil., 
Festgabe Mussafia, Halle, 1905, p. 370), nor is it quoted by 
Goerlich, but it is found in Anglo-Norman (cf. Suchier, Les 
Voyelles Toniques, Sec. 24, 4, b) ; it is used by Frdre Angier (cf . 
Cloran, Dialogues of Gregory the Great, translated into Anglo- 
Norman French by Frere Angier, Strassburg, 1901, p. 57). M. K. 
Pope (cf. Study of the Language of Frhre Angier, Paris, 1903) 
advances the theory that Angier wrote in the dialect of Anjou 
(cf. the review of by A. Thomas, Romania, XXXIII). This 
would accord well with the other dialect features of the Bataille. 
The form occurs in the patois of Maine as late as the seven- 
teenth century, e.g., "o lu Pen ne fait," Dialogue de Trois vi- 
gnerons du Pats du Maine sur les miseres de ce temps, Jean Lousnor 
(2d ed. Rouen, 1630, pp. 22 and 37). 

22) -y(-i) (D, XII, 8; B, XI, 8). This laisse rimes ly (pron.) with 
mercy; etc. 

There occur no rimes in -ou and -eu or in -oi and -ei, so that it is 
impossible to consider the author's usage under these two heads. In 
both MSS eu occurs regularly in the tonic syllable, as in Francian; 
ou is, however, found in seignours (Dl), executour (DBS), flour (D305, 
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D312), paour (D331), goule (D396), chalour (D439). Ei for oi 
(regular in the lAvre des Manieres) does not occur in the Bataille. 
Records of the thirteenth century (cf. Schwan-Behrens, Afz. Gram., 
8th ed., pp. 285-87) give frequent examples, but Reis in his work on 
Guillaume de St. Andre {Die Sprache im Libvre du bon Jehan, due de 
Bretagne, Erlangen, 1903, pp. 23-24) finds no traces of it in this 
composition of the late fourteenth century. The form vroy for way 
also occurs. 

II. The number of syllables — 

1) a between consonants regularly has metrical value save in the 
following cases— messire (B36, 108, 110, 146, 150, 293, 356, 391; 
D36, 187, 191, 379); sire (D149?). Messire is 3 syl., D417; sire is 
2 syl., B236, 247; D284, 327; eglis{e) chanta, D437; mich{e) ne, 
B437; royaulm(e) de, D132. 

2) Enclisis. There are no cases in the Bataille. 

3) a following the tonic vowel and in hiatus with it frequently 
occurs: 

(A) Where followed by a vowel — mye achiv^, D52; espee et, B447; 
journie est (!) B480. 

(B) Where consonant follows — prye, D19; prie, D494; envoye, 
D186; espees et, D219; Montjoie, B480. 

(C) Has no metrical value when followed by consonant — journSe 
sera, B396; My (e)-voyie), 1)4:51; dient,BdM. 

(D) The -ent of pres. 6, ind. and subj. regularly has metrical value 
save in aient (ayent), B52, D51, D496; soient, B516, 517; soint, D497. 

(E) The -ent of fut. and cond. 6 is always without value and is 
often not written — estoient, B48; devoient, Bl87, D226; faisoint, 
D416; combatoient, B4il5; vouloyent, 1)491; feroyent, etc., 'D10&-112; 
feroient, B276; devroient, B126; vouldroint, D112, etc. 

4) A pretonic 9 immediately following another pretonic vowel 
is doubly treated. It has metrical value in poeste, D59; escuierie, 
D312; pr aerie, D342; prayerie, D489; pra[e]rie, B318. In the 
future it is regularly without metrical value and is sometimes not 
written — hayeront, D240; haerront, B201; envoieray, B232; tuerai, 
B359; mainront, D334; amerron, B216; merront, B303; and in the 
conditional, daigneroient, B275 (2 syl.). However in envoyere, D255, 
D270; remuera, D289 a has metrical value. 
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5) An atonic 9 preceding a tonic vowel in hiatus is found both 
with and without metrical value. 

(A) With metrical value — menestreelx, B4; veu, B301; beu, B316; 
congneu, B356; eu, B490; Clomean, D197, etc. 

(B) Without metrical value — veoir, D36; seurs, B214; congneu, 
D331; veu, B352; cheu, B354, B365; aconcheu, B357; Jehan, 
BllO, B150, D191, etc. The form jeuna, B418 (2 syl.) is also found. 
A similar double treatment exists in the Livre of Guill. de St. Andr6 
(cf. Reis, op. cit., p. 14). 

6) Elision of a — 

(A) Before h aspirate 9 is always retained with metrical value, 
e.g., de hache, BOO; de honte, B143, D184; le hardy, B166. 

(B) The feminine form of the possessive adjective is regular in the 
Bataille — m'entewfe, B227; m'amie, B336, D361 ; s'lmagre, B261 ; once, 
man entente, D265. 

(C) Elision of vowel in monosyllable. 

(1) Que (pronoun and conjunction) is generally elided, but 
examples of hiatus are also common, e.g., que \ on, B18; 
que\il, D29; que\aions, B92, D286; qv^lest, D371; 
que I outlier, B107; que \ une, D426, etc. 

(2) Qui is never elided — qui est, D18, B108, B109; qui aura, 
B71, D72, etc. 

(3) Si(sy) < SIC is never eUded— B44, B321, D43, D102, 
D128, etc. 

(4) Se < SI is elided— Bll, B299, D210, D242, etc. 

(5) The object pronouns, se, me, te, le, la, are always elided. 

(6) je is usually elided; but also not— B283, D270, D274. 

(7) ce is regularly elided; but occasionally not — ce \ auray, 
B236. 

(8) ne < NEC and ne < NON, and de are invariably elided. 

(9) Ld{ly), nom. plu. masc. is never elided. 

7) Hiatus is often avoided by the elision of a final a but also 
occurs frequently — 

(A) After a single consonant, or doubled consonant. 

(1) With e — istoire | en, BD7; trente \ Englois, BD8; 
vueille \ ayder, D91; chose \ est, D129; hache \ et, D285; 
cruelle | est, D425, etc. 
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(2) With other vowels — parlera | on, B93; vena | on, B70; 
ainsi I est, B431. 
(B) After a mute+liquid — ventre | ot, D97; vostre | estoutie, B265, 
D412; chappie \ orrible, B386, D434; combatre \ ensemble, D116, etc.; 
but combatre ensemble, D126, is to be read with elision. 

8) Synaeresis is rare but occurs twice — n'y en, B215; n'y a, 
B447. 

9) Metrical value of groups. Diaeresis is found of, -ie in Men, 
D387 (cf. Reis, op. cit., p. 13), e.g., achier, B155; liepart, D206 (but 
not in liespart, B168) ; regularly in words ending in -ion, e.g., religions, 
B3, D4; nacions, B403, etc.; -oe-in Ploermel, B32, D31 (cf. Pelmel, 
B78); -oua- in Houalton, B165, Edouart, B58, D58, D199, D255 (but 
as one syl. in B216, B232, D270); -cue- in jouel, B439; -ue- in 
Huelcoc, D192, etc., Charruil, B104, D144, etc. (but as 1 syl. in B257, 
D294). To be noted also without diaeresis is -oie-=-oi- in Beau- 
manoier, B188, B192, B226. 

10) Epenthesis. Epenthetic e occurs once — esbateront, Dll. 

III. Cesura. — The author strongly favors masculine cesura. Of 
the 499 lines of D no less than 334 (67 per cent) have masculine cesura 
and 165 feminine; in B the figures are 353 (68 per cent) and 166 
feminine. The tendency to strengthen cesura is also shown by the 
large proportion of words of more than one syllable upon which the 
cesura falls (238 masc. cesuras in D on such words and 250 in B). 
Moreover, a cesura resting on the tonic syllable alone is comparatively 
rare (40 times in both D and B). Such a thing as a weakening of 
the sixth syllable is unknown and thus the verse, like much epic 
verse, presents an impression of unrelieved monotony. 

IV. Rime. — Rich rimes are frequent in the Bataille, occurring 42 
times in both D and B in consecutive lines; occasionally leonine rime 
is found— D310-12, 443-45, 465-66 ; B59-60, 403-4, 412-13, etc. The 
rimes in the laisses are consistent with but few exceptions. Asso- 
nance occurs only in the laisses with a nasal followed by e; -age is 
unmixed in B but the -aige laisses of D have a few cases of mixture, 
e.g., oultrage, D232, viage, D240, and rage, D300. This peculiarity 
of rage is mentioned by Reis {op. cit., p. 34) who quotes Palsgrave's 
reference to the word. Leroux, Marche du patois actuel dans I'ancien 
pays de la MSe, St. Brieuc, 1886, p. 8 (quoted by Reis) affirms this 
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mixture of -aige and -age. The reduction in one case of -iee to -ie 
and the occurrence of lu in rimes with abatu, etc., have already been 
discussed (1, 13, 1, 21). Forms in -er occur rarely in -es laisses, e.g., 
blechiers, B378; pensers, D476, D482. Conversely, -es and -ez are 
found in -er laisses, e.g., postez, B490; tappichUs, B502. Lui 
becomes ly and rimes with mercy, aussy, etc., B134, D174, etc. In 
laisses in -es (ez) an ungrammatical s is very frequently added, e.g., 
passes, B364, D389; verites, B367, D392; enversSs, B371, etc.; 
Mechiez, B452, D467; alos6s, B454 (even alosers, D469); a son gres, 
B458. Sometimes the author changes a modifying pronoun to the 
plural to agree, e.g., a ses gres, D471. 

V. Enjambement. — Enjambement occurs 24 times in both D and 
B, e.g., DB17-18, D55-56, B56-57, D102-3, D105-6, D125-26, 
B146-47, etc. I have included only the most marked cases such as a 
noun followed by a modifying prepositional phrase in the next line. 

VI. Faulty verses. — Faulty verses occur rarely in D, 11. 192, 200 
(misunderstanding of proper names), and possibly 294; in B they 
occur 23 times in the MS— 15a, 866, 115a6, 1286, 142a6, 151a, 151a, 
2156, 2756, 330a, 3536, 365a, 3716, 380a, 387a, 390a, 3996, 411a, 
417a, 4296, 440a, 495a, 497a. Nearly all of these are scribal errors 
and corrections are either made in the text or indicated in the notes. 
In the case of 142a6 I have not ventured to do more than prefer the 
reading of D. 

VII. The versions of the poem vary considerably in the two MSS, 
for, of the 499 and 519 lines of D and B, only 138 are identical in both, 
and even if we add to this the 188 which differ only in a word or in 
word order, we have still a third of the lines which are not parallel; 
some are in laisses missing in the one or the other MS; yet, even with 
such allowance, the reconstruction of a text becomes a questionable 
matter and for that reason it has seemed preferable to print both 
MSS as they stand. 

VI. DATE AND PLACE OP COMPOSITION 

The Bataille de Trente has generally been assigned to the latter 
half of the fourteenth century by the various editors of the text up 
to this time. Fr^minville remarks that, "L'oeil le moins exerce 
serait frapp^ de sa ressemblance mat^rielle avec les Chroniques de 
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Saint Denis, ann^es 1375-80."^ He also notes that the arms and 
armor cited in the poem belong to this period, "notamment le 
fauchard et le branc et le branc d'acier qui disparut au siecle suivant." 
Another part of Fr^minville's introduction is still more specific. He 
says, "c'est un r^cit en vers, .... compose dans le temps m^me 
o^ elle eut lieu. Ce recit, trds detaille, a 6te ecrit sous le rdgne de 
Charles V, c'est ^ dire seulement quelques ann^es apr& I'affaire"^ 
(1364-79). There is apparently no good reason for doubting 
Fr^minville's rather general surmise that the Bataille was at least as 
early as the date indicated. Although B was certainly not copied 
until after 1402,^ it says of the combatants qitsr le plus sunt en cendre 
(B20). At the time the poem was written then, some of them must 
still have been alive. The fact that D20 reads car les corps sont en 
cendre does not prevent this assumption. It is evident from the 
reference to jadis roy Edouart (D199) that D was copied after 1377 
but we do not know how much later. There are, however, good 
reasons for believing that the original poem was written considerably 
before 1377 and the reference to the demise of Edward III does not 
stand in the way of an acceptance of this theory because this reference 
does not occur in B where we find the comparison made to the Agap- 
part oi. - he Cycle d'Orange fame. It is likely that D was copied shortly 
after Edward's death, when that occurrence was still fresh in the 
popular mind and his name was therefore substituted by the scribe 
for the less familiar Agappart (or it may be that Agappart is a sub- 
stitution of the scribe of B). If the theory be accepted that Jehan 
le Bel either saw the poem or heard it recited, the date is at once 
fixed within narrow limits as it is shown by Polain* that from the time 
of the battle of Poitiers (1356) to the end of his chronicle, which stops 
abruptly in 1361, he sketched events in diary style, while events from 
from 1340-1357 are written in a more dehberate manner. If he had 
an acquaintance with the poem, the latter must have been written 
before 1357 and this conclusion we are inclined to accept from the 
tenor of the poem itself. It is written in the full tide of partisan 
conflict, when the struggle between Blois and Montfort was far from 

' Quoted by Pltre-Ohevalier, op. cit., p. 370. 

« Quoted by Daru, op. cit., p. 112, note. 

' Cf. note to Piece 25 in Bigot MS in Introduction, III, ii. 

' Op. cit., p. xxxvi. 
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being decided. Eastern Brittany is still in the hands of the Blois 
party and the idea of its capture by the English is regarded as an idle 
jest;i Charles de Blois is apparently no longer a prisoner in England^ 
and his fortunes have not yet taken the desperate turn that they did 
after the coming of the duke of Lancaster in 1355;' lastly, at the very 
least, the poem was written while Charles de Blois, who was killed 
at Auray, in 1364, was still alive.* Thus, disregarding any considera- 
tion of Jehan le Bel, the poem was written not later than 1364 nor 
earher than 1353. It is probable that it was composed before 1355. 
As to the locality in which the poem in its original form was 
composed, all the evidence goes to show that it was written not very 
far from the scene of the combat. It is intensely partisan in its spirit 
but the author is in plain sympathy with the French as well as with 
Charles de Blois;* we have a vivid realistic picture of the miserable 
peasants led in chains to Ploermel, such a picture as an eyewitness 
might well have sketched. The author is acquainted with the 
geographical features which he describes. The moult beau pr4 with 
its vegetation and the chesne de Mye-vaie are known to him. All the 
members of both parties are named. This would not be surprising 
in the case of the Bretons but it would astonish us if he could enumer- 
ate all the English, for the most part men of comparative insignifi- 
cance, unless he had some personal knowledge of them. The 
conclusion we draw is also borne out by what we are permitted to 
judge of the original language of the poem. Both MSS, as might be 
expected of any composition of so late a date, are filled with Francian 
traits which occur in D along with the western forms. The scantiness 
of rimes has already been mentioned; however, two are significant 
for the language of the author. In D249, B210 occurs the form au 
jour d'e for au jour d'ui (cf. Introduction, V, I, 6) which is found in 
Ille-et-Vilaine. This brings us within a short distance of the scene of 
the combat. Further west at this time the Breton language was 
spoken. The local tone eliminates a consideration of the more 
easterly portion of p+i development. The other form in rime is 
lu (for luy) in D228, B189, etc. (cf. Introduction, V, I, 21), which, 

1 Of. D56-64; B56-63. 

' He was ransomed early in 1353; cf. La Borderie, op. cit. III, 536. 

' Cf. La Borderie, op. cit.. Ill, 647. 

' Cf. D238; B199. s Cf. D237; B198. 
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according to Miss Pope, is regular for Anjou, just south of where 
we suppose the Bcdaille to have been written. Its occurrence in the 
popular speech of Maine has also been affirmed. Putting these 
linguistic features together, we believe we are justified in concluding 
that the BataiUe was written in the southern part of lUe-et-Vilaine, 
not far from the boimdary of Morbihan, or possibly even in the 
eastern part of the latter department. 

VII. AtTTHOR 

The authorship of the BataiUe has been ascribed to CuveUer,i the 
author of the Vie Vaillant de Bertrand du Guesclin,^ on account of a 
great similarity of style. It is not to be denied that the work of 
Cuvelier, written in the same meter, sounds in many places like the 
BataiUe. On the other hand, a great deal of this effect is produced by 
repetitions of epic phrases and conventional terms that are a general 
characteristic of the. chanson de geste and not to the BataiUe and the 
Vie Vaillant de Bertrand du Guesclin alone. We have seen that the 
BataiUe was written probably as early as 1355, while the poem of 
Cuvelier was composed after 1380.^ It is also significant that, while 
Cuveher mentions Beaumanoir and several others who were in the 
BataiUe de Trente, he nowhere refers to that event as he would 
certainly be likely to do if he had been the author of our poem. 
Again, in the passage of Cuvelier's poem (11. 1670 ff.), in the accovmt 
of the capture of Fougerai he brings Du Guesclin into conflict with 
two Englishmen, Guillaume and Robert de Brambroc. Who these 
individuals were has not been determined. Charri^re* thinks it 
probable that tradition has established a connection between the 
English leader of the BataiUe and the leader at Fougerai. However 
that may be, one thing is certain, namely, that if Cuvelier wrote the 
BataiUe he would not have been likely to cause Brambro to be killed 
a second time, by Du Guesclin. 

This deduction from the subject matter is also borne out by the 
rimes in the poem of Cuvelier. A laisse in u, which is so favored 
by the author of the BataiUe, is almost unknown in the approxi- 
mately 23,000 lines of the Bertrand du Guesclin where we find only 

» Of. De Courcy, op. cit., p. 15. 
« Cf. ed. Oharriere, 2 vols., Paris, 1835. 

3 Ct. ed. Oharriere, op. cit, I, p. Ixvi. ' Op. cit., II, p. 337. 
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one laisse (11. 19928-72) with this termination and only nine laisses 
in -us. While the form lu is found four times in rime in both MSS of 
the Baiaille it is entirely lacking in Cuvelier and is even avoided by 
inversion (e.g., 395, de lui quatre festus). Lui is frequent in laisses 
in -i. The development o+i=e is also vmknown; instead, we have 
regularly M^■ (e.g., hui, 1778; anuit, 19969; anuitie, 1404; pluie : prae- 
rie, 18364-65). On the other hand we have laisses in -ie which 
show numerous reductions of -iee to -ie which is entirely lacking in 
the Baiaille save for the easily explained aillie. 

Who then did write the Baiaillel De Courcy says, "un trouvere 
inconnu"^ and probably not much more can be affirmed. We may 
hazard a conjecture that the author was of the clergy, possibly con- 
nected with Saint MarceP (D455), for the religious note is frequently 
struck. Moreover, there are many learned words, especially in B 
laisses XXVII and XV; D XVI. But whatever his standing, it 
seems very probable that he was a Breton from not far from the 
scene of the battle and that he wrote within a few years after it 
occurred. 

Henry Raymond Brush 

Hope College 

' Op. cit., p. 15. 
' Cf. note to D456. 
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